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Secretaries who fail to notify the Editor of the Journal when indi- 
viduals cease membership, who neglect to send in the names of members 
expelled and those who die, are not doing their duty towards the Inter- 
national organization. There are hundreds of former members who are 
receiving the Journal each month who are not entitled to it. It is a mat- 
ter of great expense to the International to be mailing the Journal to 
such members, as only members in good standing are entitled to the 
Journal. Therefore, help us by notifying us when some individual is 
stricken from your books so that we may make the correction on our 
mailing list and save us the expense of forwarding the Journal to such 
individuals. 





Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc., sales for ten months ended 
December 31 totaled $154,718,124 compared with $122,192,671 for the 
corresponding period of 1918, an increase of 27 per cent. 





Sales of United Cigar Stores Company owned by United Retail 
Stores Corporation aggregated $62,038,000 in 1919. This was the larg- 
est year in the company’s history and represented an increase of $10,- 
067,000. December was the largest month, establishing a new record 
at $7,593,000. 





A slight mistake in dates appears in the January issue of the Jour- 
nal in the President’s Trip to Europe, where it reads, “I received a tele- 
gram from Gompers on the 17th that we were returning on the 20th.” 
It should read, “I received a telegram on the 14th that we were return- 
ing on the 18th.” 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO EUROPE 
(Continued from last month) 


ARRIVED in St. 
Malo, France, 
about 10 a. m., and 
after waiting in 
line on the deck of 
the boat for about 
an hour, I then pre- 
sented my papers 
and passports and, after filling out 
another statement, I was allowed 
to leave the boat and get out on the 
wharf. Here again I had to get 
ready for an inspection by the rev- 
enue officers, who inspect and 
question all foreigners. You un- 
derstand I was coming from a for- 
eign country—England. I made 
out the necessary declaration as to 
my baggage, passed the inspection 
of my passports, received the O. K. 
of the authorities, and then pro- 
ceeded to locate my trunk for the 
purpose of having contents of same 
examined by revenue Officers. 
After locating my baggage I had 
to wait until nearly all of the 
French people had their baggage 
examined, and then went to find 
the revenue officer, who in this case 
was a woman, and by making 
signs and signals I got her to un- 
derstand that I had some baggage 
waiting for inspection. She came 
along to where my trunk and bag 
were lying and, in French, asked 
me to open up the trunk, which I 
did, making me remove everything 
from the trunk, scattering things 
around everywhere, and after 
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about twenty minutes of pulling 
out collar boxes, shirt boxes and 
looking into every corner for 
things which I did not have, she 
placed a chalk mark on the trunk 
and bag and I was at liberty to 
take my baggage and go wherever 
[ pleased. By the time I had re- 
placed my things in my trunk the 
wharf was practically deserted. I 
looked around everywhere to find a 
cab to take me to the railroad sta- 
tion, where I could secure a train 
to take me from St. Malo to Brest. 
There was no vehicle of any kind 
around. I did not know where the 
railroad station was. No one could 
understand what I was saying and 
it was quite difficult for me to know 
what to do. Finally I espied an 
old man, perhaps sixty-five years 
of age, who had a little two-wheel 
hand cart, similar to the push 
carts that are seen on the east side 
in New York City. I approached 
him, making signs and showing 
him my railroad ticket, endeavor- 
ing to make him understand that 
[ wanted to go to the railroad sta- 
tion. Although my trunk is a 
small steamer trunk, weighing not 
more than 150 pounds, he could not 
lift one corner of it, after agreeing 
to take it to the station on his cart, 
so | helped him lift the trunk and 
we started on our way to the sta- 
tion. It was an exceedingly warm 
day and we kept going for almost 
three-quarters of an hour in a 
dusty, hot street and I imagined we 
would never reach the _ station. 
Every now and then I would stop 
the old man and ask him how much 
farther we had to go, but he would 
only nod his head, and I began to 
wonder if the old man thought that 
I intended he should haul my 
things to Brest or to the railroad 
station in St. Malo, as I was in 
doubt as to whether or not he prop- 
erly understood where I wanted to 
go. However, after walking about 
three miles, he finally stopped in 
front of a small building, which 
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was the railroad station. He took 
the trunk off his cart and I asked 
him how much he charged and he 
said seven francs, with his fingers. 
They tell me before the war this 
old man would have been tickled 
to get one franc for doing the same 
job. I rushed into the station to 
find out what time the train was 
leaving for Brest, not knowing but 
what I could get a train direct 
from St. Malo to Brest. St. Malo 
is a small town, the station was 
small and there was no one to be 
seen around this station or town 
except the old typical French 
working classes. No more atten- 
tion was paid to my request for 
information at the ticket office in 
the station than if I were a spar- 
row pecking on the window pane. 
I made several attempts to get in- 
formation from the two French- 
men on the inside of the window, 
but they would look up at me for 
a moment and then continue their 
work arguing over some point. 
This continued for about ten min- 
utes, and I had given up all hope 
of obtaining any information as to 
when the train was leaving. I 
made one final attempt, but, as be- 
fore, the Frenchman looked up, 
shook his head, and continued to 
work. A little French girl, about 
sixteen years of age, and her moth- 
er then came into the station and 
she heard me speaking English to 
the Frenchmen in the ticket office 
and pitying me, she approached 
and said in broken English, ‘“‘Mis- 
ter, they do not understand, per- 
haps I can help you.” I told her I 
wished to know when I could get 
a train for Brest. It seems this 
little girl and her mother had been 
on the boat with me coming from 
England. She was returning from 
England, where she had been at- 
tending school, endeavoring to 
learn the English language. When 
I told her what I desired she went 
to the window, spoke in French to 
the men on the inside, then turn- 
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ing to me she said we would have 
to go down to the other end of the 
station, that those men had noth- 
ing to do with the trains going to 
Brest—they only answered ques- 
tions pertaining to local trains. We 
then went to the other end of the 
station into a room that looked like 
the telegraph office, and the young 
woman there, who apparently was 
the operator, had charge of the 
long-distance tickets and gave in- 
formation pertaining to long-dis- 
tance trips. This woman informed 
the little girl that the train for 
Brest would leave in an hour, and 
they then went on to talk and talk 
until it seemed to me that they had 
spoken enough to fill a big book, 
and then the little girl explained 
to me that I would get the train in 
one hour for Brest, but that the 
train would not go direct to Brest, 
and I would have to make two or 
three changes, and she gave me the 
names of the towns, or French vil- 
lages, at which I would have to make 
the changes. At the last change I 
would strike a junction where we 
would pick up the train on the 
main line from Paris to Brest. It 
was then 12:30 and the train was 
due at 1:30. I found I had an 
hour for lunch and as I had not 
eaten anything since the night be- 
fore, I was determined I would 
look around and get me some lunch. 
Across the street from this small 
station was a building which 
looked like a hotel. I left my 
trunk in front of the station and 
took my bag with me across to the 
hotel. It turned out to be the lead- 
ing hotel in town. I went into the 
dining room, which seated perhaps 
about thirty persons. I was mo- 
tioned to a seat by the waitress. I 
sat down and was handed the bill- 
of-fare, which had been in use 
since before the war. It was cov- 
ered with wine spots and grease of 
every description. I could not or- 
der from the bill-of-fare, so I called 
the waitress and asked her to bring 


me in some lunch. She shook her 
head, she did not understand, so I 
pointed to two or three things 
which seemed to be good, because 
they had long names; but she just 
smiled at me and, pitying me, she 
called the head waitress for the 
purpose of having her make out 
what I desired to eat. I eventually 
decided on a plan, of going around 
to the other tables (they were 
serving different kinds of meat, 
but I could not make out what they 
were originally), so when I saw a 
man with an order of roast chicken 
I pointed to that, went to another 
table and saw vegetables, cauli- 
flower and potatoes, pointed to 
them, and in his way I finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the girl to bring 
me in a very decent lunch. With 
all dinners in France they serve a 
cheap, red wine, and it is served 
as plentiful as water; but unless 
you are fond of colored vinegar, 
you would not relish it, but it 
would do you good to see the 
Frenchmen and their families 
drinking this stuff as though it 
were the richest kind of milk and 
honey. After my lunch I returned 
to the station and the train arrived 
about fifteen minutes late. I got 
my trunk and scrambled on to the 
coach; indeed, pleased beyond ex- 
pression that I was at last making 
my final trip to my port of em- 
barkation. Little did I know then 
the experience I was to have before 
next morning. That was Satur- 
day afternoon about 1:45. To any- 
one who has not traveled on a 
French train it is impossible for 
them to understand the conditions 
of French railroading. If you trav- 
eled on a train in France before 
the war you would find it bad 
enough then compared with our 
country and could hardly believe 
it was the same train and same 
railroad since the war. In Amer- 
ica we have the finest, most lux- 
urious and best railroad service in 
any country in the world. All coun- 
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tries in Europe are fifty years be- 
hind us in railroading, and the 
condition of the railroads in 
France are twenty-five years he- 
hind conditions in England. ‘The 
French people get on a train and 
the longer time it takes to reach a 
point the better they like it. They 
think if the train takes seven hours 
instead of two to make a certain 
point that they are getting more 
for their money, and are happy 
and enjoy it. They do not know 
any better. The tracks in the 
rural districts of France are all 
out of shape, flanges and rails are 
loose, and every time a_ wheel 
passed over a joint I felt it would 
be the last, as it was crack, crack, 
all the way over this disjointed 
railroad system. Of course, the 
main lines from Paris to Brest and 
to some of the other important 
cities are not quite so bad, but I 
think the stretch of railroad which 
I traveled over on that particular 
afternoon was the poorest excuse 
for a railroad that could possibly 
be imagined. Anyway, I was happy 
in the thought that it was soon to 
have an ending. We had crawled 
along on this old passenger train 
for about three-quarters of an 
hour, going a distance of about 
eight miles, when the train stopped 
at a village and some of the peas- 
ants got off. I immediately real- 
ized that I had to make two or 
three changes, so I looked at the 
name of the village, but could not 
remember whether it was one of 
the places at which I was to 
change. Fortunately the little girl 
whom I had met at St. Malo had 
written down for me the names of 
the towns at which I was to 
change. I had the slip in my pocket- 
book. I got the slip out and, be- 
lieve me, I was glad that I had it, 
as it helped me to recognize the 
villages where I had to make my 
changes. Traveling all day, I 
reached the main town where I 
was to get the train for Brest. It 


was about 8 o’clock in the evening. 
A number of French soldiers got 
on the train in the afternoon. Many 
of them were being demobilized 
and others were going on to Brest 
for further service. They all 
rushed off the train into the sta- 
tion. I also ran to the station, 
where there was quite a gathering 
and on the platform were many of 
the soldiers talking very loudly, 
and I could see by their faces that 
they were disappointed. I moved 
up to where the soldiers were 
standing —there were perhaps 
about fifty—and asked if any of 
them understood English. Among 
them was a young officer, a lieu- 
tenant, who said that he under- 
stood some English and spoke a 
few broken, disconnected words in 
English. I asked him if he knew 
when the train was due which 
would take me to Brest. He said 
they had just been in the station 
and had learned that the train had 
left an hour before and the next 
train would leave about 7 o’clock 
next morning, which was Sunday, 
August 17th. You will be sur- 
prised when I say to you that I was 
really not much disappointed. 1 
expected anything to happen and 
was prepared for the worst. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances I would 
have raved at the disappointment, 
but being worn out, having ex- 
perienced all kinds of inconveni- 
ences, I simply smiled disgustedly, 
and decided to make the best ar- 
rangements I could for the night. 
I left my trunk in charge of the 
station master, had it labeled for 
Brest and, taking my bag, I started 
to walk towards where I thought 
the village might be. There was 
no one around the station, so I 
started to walk out a dusty road, 
following the crowd of soldiers, 
and when I had gone about two 
hundred yards I noticed the sol- 
diers running back towards the 
station. You have heard the old 
saying, “One fool makes many 
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fools,” and as I had no way of find- 
ing out what was going on, I de- 
cided that there must be some 
change in plans, and I also ran 
back towards the station. The 
French people and soldier's were 
jabbering amongst themselves, so 
I began looking around and finally 
found the French lieutenant who 
could speak a few words of English 
and requested to know what they 
had returned for and he said, due 
to the fact that there were such a 
large number of people trying to 
get to Brest who missed the regu- 
lar train, that they decided to run 
a special train to Brest and that 
the train would be leaving in a few 
minutes. Well, that was some- 
thing new, and as I thought then, 
really the first sensible action on 
the part of the French railroad 
people; something similar to what 
might have happened in our own 
country under similar circum- 
stances. I then waited around on 
the platform for about fifteen min- 
utes. It was beginning to get dark 
and finally the soldiers and others 
started walking down the tracks, 
and I, of course, followed the 
crowd. I am safe in saying that 
we walked along those tracks for 
perhaps a mile and a half and final- 
ly came to where a locomotive was 
standing with three old box cars, 
the worst looking things I had seen 
in any country I visited. They were 
painted all over with German 
signs. During the war this part 
of France had been taken by the 
Germans and while the Germans 
were occupying this part of France 
they painted German signs on 
everything captured by them, not 
only for the convenience of the 
German soldiers, but for the pur- 
pose of terrorizing the French pop- 
ulation. When I reached those 
cars I was pretty well used up 
and I could not find any empty 
space. I had a first-class ticket 
paid for. Those were third-class 
cars, and might be considered fifth 


class, if there was such a class, 
and every car loaded, just like our 
day coaches were loaded with our 
troops when they were moving 
them East ready for embarkment. 
After going up and down several 
times, I finally crowded into one 
of the compartments, and had just 
room enough to stand up. We 
waited on this sidetrack without 
ever moving from 8:45 till 10:45. 
No one knew why they were wait- 
ing. You might ask me why I did 
not get out and wait for the train 
next morning. For this reason: 
I was expecting every moment that 
the train would start. It was not 
more than a three hours’ run from 
this point to Brest. If the train 
started when we got there we 
would have been in Brest about 
11 o’clock that evening. Brest be- 
ing a large city, I was expecting 
to be able to get into a hotel and 
have at least one night’s rest, so 
living on those expectations, I did 
not want to get out. Everyone in 
the car was steaming with sweat. 
I was paralyzed from standing. 
Finally the train started to move 
and I felt relieved. I commenced 
to figure on what time we would 
get to Brest. I calculated we 
would reach Brest about 2 o’clock 
in the morning. I could not un- 
derstand one word that was being 
said by the crowd on this train. I 
rested first on one foot and then 
on the other. The atmosphere was 
indescribable, every Frenchman 
smoking a strong black pipe and 
using tobacco that was anything 
but fragrant. Many of them also 
had food with them—a kind of 
black bread over which they 
spread oil and grease of some kind, 
which, with the other French rural 
delicacies in this hot compartment, 
made the atmosphere unbearable 
and you can imagine what a splen- 
did vacation I was having. After 
three hours of standing, I noticed 
a Frenchman leaving our car to go 
into the other car to see a friend, 
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and without any ceremony I rushed 
for the seat. Soldiers did not 
frighten me. A human being is 
forced to do many things some- 
times under unusual circum- 
stances. Sometimes we wonder 
how our boys who went to France 
could shoot and kill without scru- 
ple. If you were in France, in the 
trenches, with bullets flying all 
around you and men dropping at 
your side and the danger of your 
own life being offered up at any 
moment, I think you would become 
calloused against death. In other 
words, death and killing would not 
affect you. The war did something 
that we do not take into account. 
It had a tendency towards brutal- 
izing men; towards stifling the bet- 
ter feelings of men, and those feel- 
ings are very liable to be transmit- 
ted to one or two generations. I 
am getting away from my subject. 
I did not intend to, but after my 
experience on this trip, and being 
somewhat of an observer, I am 
compelled every now and then to 
give expression to my feelings. 
After obtaining a seat in the com- 
partment I fell asleep, having had 
practically on sleep for two nights, 
and I cannot say how long I was 
asleep, but on waking up I found 
the entire compartment vacated. 
There were no lights, so ! felt 
around for my coat and bag, found 
them and, groping for the door, I 
could hear voices at some distance, 
and the thought that struck me was 
that we had reached Brest and 
every one was off the train. I 
started to get out of this human 
cage, which reeked with odors 
worse than a hog car, but on look- 
ing around I found we could not 
be at the station in Brest, as there 
were no buildings or inhabitants 
of any kind to be seen. I could 
hear talking, but could not see very 
well. There were a number of 
tracks, perhaps sixteen, on the side 
where I was standing. I made to- 
wards the voices and when I 


reached the crowd there were all 
my fellow passengers talking wild- 
ly in loud French amongst them- 
selves. I penetrated the crowd 
where I noticed a lantern, and 
there was the engineer and fireman 
down on their knees with two or 
three maps spread before them 
and with the aid of the lantern 
were endeavoring to locate some 
place on the map. I kept scanning 
the faces in the crowd until I 
again located the French lieuten- 
ant who spoke English and I asked 
him what the trouble was and he 
answered that the engineer and 
fireman having charge of the train 
had lost their way, did not know 
where they were, that they had de- 
cided to stop there and requested 
the passengers to walk back to the 
next station where they could get 
the morning train from Paris to 
Brest. I said, “Do I understand 
you correctly, do you mean that 
the train crew has lost its way and 
do not know where we are?” He 
said, “Yes, sir, that is nothing un- 
usual.” Well, I had had a great 
many surprises, and it took a great 
deal to excite me, but I could not 
refrain from laughing. The idea 
of a train crew, in charge of a 
train, losing their way and not 
knowing where they were. The 
officer said, ““But we refuse to walk 
back to the station and we are re- 
questing and insisting that they 
take us back to the next station,” 
and I said, “Stick to your request.” 
I walked back to the car, got into 
my box stall, and decided that I 
would await developments, that 
whatever transpired I was not go- 
ing to walk back carrying my bag 
three or four miles across tracks 
to the next town. I did not know 
where the next town was, and 
while they said it was three miles, 
it might be ten. I climbed into the 
car, got in a corner, and awaited 
developments. After about forty- 
five minutes the train started to 
back, and I am safe in saying that 
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it backed up ten miles across 
tracks. I realized the danger and 
the chances we were taking in 
crossing tracks at that hour in the 
morning with trains going in every 
direction. I knew we must not be 
very far from Brest because of the 
number of tracks. After backing 
up this distance we stopped for an- 
other half hour so that the engi- 
neer and fireman could again con- 
sult their maps. We finally got 
started again and at 7 o’clock the 
next morning we reached Brest. 
We should have been there at 11:3 

the evening before. It was Sun- 
day morning and everything was 
at a standstill. You understand 
that during the war, after our 
troops got into Brest, that city was 
under control of the American 
military authorities and I was in- 
deed very glad when I went out on 
the street to see three or four of 
our American boys with the large, 
welcome letters M. P. on their 
sleeves. I walked right up to one 
of the military police and I asked 
him where I could get a hotel, and 
you can imagine how welcome that 
English language sounded. He di- 
rected me to the hotel. In most of 
the foreign hotels they do not have 
any night forces, so when you get 
to a hotel early in the morning 
everyone is in bed. I knocked and 
knocked and, after waiting quite 
a while, a sleepy night watchman, 
who could understand a few words 
of English, came out and I asked 
him if I could get a room. He said 
no, everything was gone. I gave 
him a couple of frances and he said 
if I would wait he would call the 
lady who managed the hotel in 
about an hour and she would let me 
know about the room. During this 
conversation a captain of our 
American forces came downstairs 
and I asked him what kind of a 
hotel it was and if he could make 
the Frenchman understand that I 
wanted a room, or if he could do 
anything towards helping me get a 
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room. He answered, “It should 
not make very much difference to 
you what kind of a hotel it is, my 
advice to you is that if you can get 
any kind of a room in the hotel, 
that you take it. I have been 
sleeping in headquarters for three 
nights waiting for a room and I 
only succeeded last night in get- 
ting a room, so take the first room 
you can get.” 
(To be Continued) 


FROM THE AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR 


To All Organized Labor: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers—In com- 
pliance with the directions of the 
last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the De- 
cember 13, 1919, conference of rep- 
resentatives of labor and the farm- 
ers’ organizations, a three days’ 
conference was held at the Federa- 
tion headquarters in this city to 
consider the part which Labor 
should take in the coming cam- 
paign, primaries and election. The 
following declaration was _ unani- 
mously adopted: 

The inherent rights and princi- 
ples of our people are threatened. 

The free institutions of our coun- 
try are menaced. 

The ideals of democracy are in 
danger. 

The congress of the United 
States has failed to do its duty. It 
has failed to meet the emergency. 
It has given encouragement and 
support to autocratic and reaction- 
ary policies. Its dominating thought 
has been the repression of Labor. 

Every effort to secure remedial 
and constructive legislation has 
been strangled. Every appeal for 
redress has met with subtle and 
open hostility. The halls of Con- 
gress have been used by Labor’s 
enemies to foster and spread a 
vicious propaganda against the ef- 
forts of the toilers to exercise their 
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normal and lawful activities for the 
protection and promotion of their 
interests and welfare. Labor has 
appealed for relief in vain. 

The hour has arrived when those 
who believe in the maintenance of 
democratic institutions must mar- 
shal their forces in defense of their 
rights and ideals. 

It is intolerable that a people 
who spared no cost to make the 
world safe for democracy should be 
forced to submit to any restriction 
of the glorious liberties inherited 
from the founders of our nation. 
The perpetuation of our fundamen- 
tal rights and the enactment of es- 
sential constructive legislation de- 
mand the election of men, regard- 
less of their political affiliations, 
who are truly representative of 
American ideals of liberty. 

Conscious of its responsibilities, 
impressed by the grave problems 
resulting from the great war, the 
American Federation of Labor at 
its annual convention in June, 1919, 
adopted a reconstruction program. 
This program defined the essential! 
industrial policies and legislative 
enactments required to establish a 
full measure of justice and oppor- 
tunity for Labor. 

Because of grave emergencies 
which have arisen since that con- 
vention, it became imperative that 
the representatives of organized 
labor and of farmers should assem- 
ble and confer to devise ways and 
means for’ safeguarding their 
rights and liberties as freemen and 
citizens. On December 13, 1919, a 
conference of representatives of 
labor and of farmers met in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This conference ex- 
pressed “Labor’s Grievances, Pro- 
tests and Demands.” 

No favorable legislative action 
upon the recommendation con- 
tained in the American Federation 
of Labor Reconstruction Program, 
or those expressed at the December 
conference, has been taken by Con- 
gress. Instead many Congressmen 


have endeavored to enact legisla- 
tion providing for compulsory 
labor. Despite the patriotism and 
sacrifice of the masses of Labor of 
America during the world war, 
under the guise of anti-sedition 
laws the effort has been made to re- 
press free association, free speech 
and free press. 

Seorned by Congress, ridiculed 
and misrepresented by many mem- 
bers of both Houses, the American 
labor movement finds it necessary 
to apply vigorously its long and 
well-established non-partisan po- 
litical policy. 

Confronted by a succession of 
hostile Congresses, the American 
Federation of Labor, in 1906, an- 
nounced its historic “Bill of Griev- 
ances.” This was followed by a 
vigorous and successful non-par- 
tisan political compaign. In 1908, 
1910 and 1912, the same program 
was energetically applied. As a 
result, many of Labor’s enemies in 
Congress were defeated and all of 
the essential legislation in “Labor’s 
Bill of Grievances” of 1906 was en- 
acted. 

Constructive legislation has 
never been so necessary as at 
present. Never has it been so es- 
sential to secure the defeat of La- 
bor’s enemies and the election of 
its friends and supporters. 

Sinister forces are already ac- 
tively engaged in efforts to con- 
fuse and nullify Labor’s political 
power. Their object is to divide 
the labor vote so that the election 
of reactionaries and enemies of 
Labor will be assured. 

Unless Labor holds steadfastly 
to its non-partisan political policy, 
the enemies of Labor will be suc- 
cessful in their efforts. 

Labor can not, Labor must not, 
permit its political strength to be 
divided in the present crisis. 

Organized labor owes allegiance 
to no political party. It is not par- 
tisan to any political party. It is 
partisan to principles—the princi- 
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ples of freedom, of justice and 
democracy. 

It is the duty of trade unionists, 
their friends and sympathizers, 
and all lovers of freedom, justice 
and democratic ideals and institu- 
tions, to unite in defeating those 
seeking public office who are indif- 
ferent or hostile to the people’s in- 
terests and the rights of Labor. 

Vherever candidates for re-elec- 
tion have becn friendly to Labor’s 
interests they should be loyally 
supported. Wherever candidates 
are hostile or indifferent to La- 
bor’s interests, they should be de- 
feated and the nomination and elec- 
tion ot true and tried trade union- 
ists or of assured friends should be 
secured. 

Complying with the instructions 
of the last convention and the La- 
bor and Farmer Conference of De- 
cember 13, 1919, the American 
Federation of Labor announces its 
determination to apply every legiti- 
mate means and all of the power at 
its command to accomplish the de- 
feat of Labor’s enemies who aspire 
for public office, whether they be 
candidates for President, for Con- 
gress, for state legislatures, or for 
any other office. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor calls upon all affiliated and 
recognized national, international 
and. brotherhood organizations, 
state federations of labor, central 
labor bodies, local unions, and La- 
bor’s friends and sympathizers to 
unite and give loval support to the 
non-partisan political campaign 
now set in motion. 

This political campaign must be- 
gin in the primaries. The record of 


every aspirant for public office 
must be thoroughly analyzed, 
stated in unmistakable language 


and given the widest possible pub- 
licity. Labor’s enemies and friends 
must be definitely known. To this 
end the American Federation of 
Labor has created the National 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign 


Committee and it now calls upon all 
affiliated and recognized labor or- 
ganizations to create district and 
local committees to co-operate with 
the national committee and co-ordi- 
nate their efforts. 

The future welfare, the very 
ability of the trade union move- 
ment to carry on its work for hu- 
manity depends upon the success 
of the campaign herewith inaugu- 
rated. 

There can be no hesitancy. 

There must be no turning aside. 

The time for vigorous and de- 
termined action is here! 


—National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee of the 
A. F. of L.— 


Executive Council, American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 
Samuel Gompers, 
York City. 

James Dunean, First Vice-Pres., 
Quincy, Mass. 

Jos. F. Valentine, Second Vice- 
Pres., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank Duffy, Third Vice-Pres.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

William Green, Fourth 
Pres., Coshocton, Ohio. 

W. D. Mahon, Fifth Vice-Pres.., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice-Pres.. 
Chicago, Il. 

Jacob Fischer, Seventh Vice- 
Pres., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Matthew Woll, Eighth 
Pres., Chicago, II. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


New 


Pres., 


Vice- 


Vice- 


Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 
Building Trades Department, 


American Federation of Labor: 
John Donlin, Pres., Chicago, Il. 
Wm. J. Spencer, Sec’y, Washing- 
ton, BD. C. 
Metal Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 
James O’Connell, Pres., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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A. J. Berres, Sec’y, Washington, 
D. C. 

Union Label Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor: 
John W. Hays, Pres., Indianap- 

olis, Ind. 


John J. Manning, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mining Department, American 


Federation of Labor: 
James Lord, Pres., Takoma Park, 
Md. 

Railroad Employes Department, 
American Federation of Labor: 
Bert M. Jewell, Acting Pres., 

Washington, D. C. 
John Scott, Sec’y, Washington, 
D. C. 

John P. Frey, Editor, International 
Molders’ Journal, Norwood, O. 
Sara A. Conboy, Sec’y, United Tex- 
tile Workers, New York City. 
Anna Fitzgerald, Pres., Women’s 

International Union Label 

League, Chicago, IIl. 

Melinda Scott, United Felt, Pana- 
ma and Straw Hat Trimmers 
and Operators, New York City. 

Anna Neary, International Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Samuel Gompers, Frank Morri- 
son and James O’Connell were se- 
lected as an Executive Committee. 
They were authorized and directed 
to secure such assistants as may be 
necessary in furtherance of the 
purpose of the campaign. 

Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 

FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 





LABOR’S POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN 


We, your committee appointed 
to submit plans looking to launch- 
ing Labor’s political campaign for 
the purpose of defeating candi- 
dates for office hostile to the trade 
union movement and electing can- 
didates who may be relied upon to 
support measures favorable to La- 
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bor, beg to submit the following 
recommendations: 

1. In order that the work may 
be initiated and prosecuted, we 
recommend that a committee of 
three be appointed to be known as 
Labor’s Political Committee, this 
committee to consist of President 
Gompers, Secretary Morrison and 
James O’Connell. 

2. That a circular be prepared 
setting forth Labor’s declarations, 
principles and objects in the com- 
ing political campaign, the circu- 
lar to be mailed to every affiliated 
and recognized national and inter- 
national union with the request 
that each organization contribute 
a sum equal to one cent per mem- 
ber to provide immediate funds to 
conduct the campaign upon a scale 
necessary to reach all the members 
of organized labor. 

3. That a similar circular be 
mailed to all state and central bod- 
ies and to all local unions of the 
bona fide national and interna- 
tional organizations and those affi- 
liated direct with the A. F. of L., 
requesting financial support and 
urging them to contribute as gen- 
erously as possible. 

4. That if additional funds are 
needed to carry on the expenses of 
the campaign, that circulars call- 
ing for funds again be issued when 
authorized by the general com- 
mittee. 

5. All circulars to be signed by 
the committee. 

6. Each circular to contain the 
statement that all moneys shall be 
forwarded to Secretary Frank 
Morrison, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C., who will re- 
ceipt for same and upon the con- 
clusion of the campaign he shall 
have printed an itemized statement 
of receipts and expenses, copy to 
be forwarded to every contributor. 

7. Headquarters for the con- 
duct of the campaign shall be 
established at A. F. of L. head- 
quarters. 
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8. Under the direction of and 
in the name of the Labor’s Polit- 
ical Committee, the work shall be 
carried on by the following bu- 
reaus: 

(a) Bureau of Publicity, with 
one man in charge whose duty it 
shall be to write newspaper arti- 
cles and all the necessary state- 
ments for publication and to use 
every avenue possible and available 
to present Labor’s position and to 
enlighten the members of organ- 
ized labor, and the public general- 
ly, upon Labor’s political policy ; to 
issue circulars and literature nec- 
essary to be used in all districts to 
defeat candidates for nomination 
and election who are hostile to or- 
ganized labor and to nominate and 
elect those who are friendly; to use 
as Labor’s slogan: “Stand faith- 
fully by our friends and elect them. 
Oppose our enemies and defeat 
them, whether they be candidates 
for President, for Congress, or 
other offices, whether executive, 
legislative or judicial’; to keep the 
national and international unions, 
state and central bodies, local 
unions and labor press fully in- 
formed in regard to the progress 
made, assistance needed, and all 
matters relating to Labor’s polit- 
ical campaign. 

(b). Speakers’ Bureau, with one 
man in charge, whose duty it shall 
be to arrange itineraries for speak- 
ers in the districts in which their 
services may be particularly effec- 
tive, and to furnish speakers for 
mass meetings arranged by central 
bodies and local unions; to form a 
club of 100 trade unionists in every 
congressional district for the pur- 
pose of securing a sufficient num- 
ber of speakers; the national and 
international unions shall be re- 
quested to delegate at their expense 
one or more of their ablest speak- 
ers to assist in special and inten- 
sive campaigns to defeat senators 
and members of Congress who 
have been particularly hostile to 


organized labor; the organizers of 
the A. F. of L. to be subject to call 
and the members of the Executive 
Council and officers of the national 
and international unions and A. F. 
of L. departments requested to co- 
operate by addressing mass meet- 
ings held in connection with these 
campaigns. 

(c) Bureau of Information and 
Co-operation, in charge of one 
man, whose duty it shall be to fur- 
nish all information in regard to 
records of United States senators 
and congressmen and to arrange 
for the co-operation of state, cen- 
tral bodies, local unions and friend- 
ly organizations to defeat the nomi- 
nation and election of representa- 
tives in Congress who are hostile 
to organized labor and secure the 
election of union men and those 
who are friendly; to prepare a 
questionnaire to be furnished to 
the representatives of organized 
labor in all districts to be submit- 
ted to the candidates of the domi- 
nant parties for the purpose of de- 
termining their attitude toward or- 
ganized labor, in order that effort 
may be directed for the defeat of 
hostile candidates and the election 
of union men and those who are 
friendly. If the candidates of the 
dominant parties in a district are 
hostile, to arrange to have a union 
man or one who is known to be 
sympathetic placed as a candidate 
in the primaries for nomination in 
each such district; to furnish dec- 
larations embodying Labor’s Bill 
of Rights to representatives of or- 
ganized labor in all districts to 
have adopted in the platforms of 
the city, county and state conven- 
tions of the dominant political par- 
ties. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
JOHN MANNING, 
JOHN DONLAN, 
BERT M. JEWELL, 
JAMES O’CONNELL. 






























(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


E are threatened with a slacking up of industry unless condi- 
W tions in the monetary system of Europe change within a short 
time. I noticed in the papers within a few days that all meat 
shipments to Europe would be suspended due to the fact that the meat 
packers of our country cannot get the European buyers to pay for the 
meat in American money. European money had run down so low that 
in some of the countries over there it is almost valueless. Four Ger- 
man marks were equal to one dollar of our money before the war. Today 
it takes from 80 to 90 marks to equal one dollar. In Austria the con- 
ditions are worse, and we do not recognize Russian money at all. The 
English pound sterling has gone down from $4.87 to about $3.50. There 
has been a margin of 14 per cent. discount even in Canadian money. The 
average member of our organization may not understand this difference 
in money, but it means this: You may have $100.00 in Canada, with 
which you can buy $100.00 worth of goods, but if you came across from 
Toronto to Buffalo, which is about one hundred miles, you would only 
get $86.00 in Buffalo for that $100.00 you had in Toronto. Of course 
the rate is fluctuating or changing from day to day. In my judgment 
Canadian money will recover before very long, but the money in Europe 
will not come back to normal or near normal for some time. If the 
treaty was signed or agreed to, it would hasten a settlement of conditions 
in Europe, and unless conditions become settled in Europe we are not 
going to be free from unrest in our country. We ship hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of goods to Europe each year, manufactured by 
American workmen, and if Europe does not have the money to pay, then 
we cannot make shipments, consequently some industries are very liable 
to be interfered with and slackness prevail until this European situation 
clears up. For instance, if the meat packers, who during 1919 shipped 
2,300,000,000 pounds of meat to Europe, if they cannot ship meat this 
year—well, they cannot pay the farmers the high price for stock, and 
the farmers having a surplus of stock for sale, must sell at reduced 
rates, and soon. If the packers are affected the farmers will be affected, 
and the men working in that industry will be affected. You might think, 
perhaps, we will get cheaper meat. Well, perhaps, we may get meat a 
cent or two a pound cheaper, but after all, if men are not working con- 
tinuously they will not have the money to buy even the cheaper meat 
which we are expecting to get. 

So it is, with our United States Senate fighting the Treaty of the 
League of Nations, and practically nothing being accomplished; with 
a dozen candidates seeking the presidency of the United States; with 
the country in the grip of a presidential election, and with conditions 
very much unsettled in Europe, we may expect, at least, a slight let-up 
in many industries. Already the banks are tightening up on the selling 
of money to business houses. They have raised the rates within the last 
few weeks from 6 per cent. to 7 and 8 per cent. and, in some instances, 
9 per cent. This tightening of money makes it hard for the average 
business man to borrow, and consequently many industries will not 
spread out as they might were conditions anything like normal. 
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All this is written for your special information so that you may 
have some idea of what is going on and what to expect. Keep level 
heads and don’t bring about any condition in your union that might 
cause any unnecessary idleness. It is more necessary today that the 
average working man should understand working and industrial condi- 
tions than ever before. You cannot get the real side of the situation 
from the newspapers although most of us get our education from the 
daily papers. You must take special interest in your union and look at 
all sides of the industrial situation in order to be able to protect yourself 
and your home. There is no doubt but what we will get over all this 
in time, but I am not looking for any settlement of conditions in our 
country until after the general élection and until the newly-elected Con- 
gress goes into office in March, 1921. 





ical committee of the American Federation of Labor. It de- 

scribes Labor’s position pertaining to the coming campaign. You 
will also notice the financial program of the Federation. Every inter- 
national union will be expected to pay an assessment equal to one cent 
per member on its membership. Our International Executive Board 
has already instructed the officers at headquarters to pay the required 
amount. It is the intention of the Federation to maintain a bureau of 
publicity and a bureau having to do with the sending of speakers to the 
different sections of the country where the enemies of Labor are seeking 
election. Every local union of our International, and of other interna- 
tional unions, are expected to contribute a little towards this campaign. 
The money is to be sent to Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary, American 
Federation of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. If each local union 
will give five, ten or twenty dollars there will be sufficient money to 
carry on a campaign which will undoubtedly bring results. Officers of 
national and international unions are pledged to lend their assistance 
in every way possible. You want to understand that there is no indi- 
vidual in the labor movement having any ax to grind in this case, but 
this work is carried on in the interest and for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting Labor and in an endeavor to get for Labor a square deal. We 
have been scoffed at, repudiated and insulted by the members of Con- 
gress and the United States Senate since the ending of the war. Ad- 
verse legislation has not only been considered, but undoubtedly will be 
enacted unless Labor can show its strength in the coming election by 
electing to office men who will give justice to the masses of American 
people. It is the general tendency of the public press, the combined 
forces of the employers’ associations, and of all the great, public-spirited 
bodies of the country, to throw the blame for the high cost of living on 
Labor. This, of course, is a well organized scheme to deny or befog 
real conditions. The facts in the case are, that Labor is not receiving 
a sufficient wage now to meet the increased cost of living. If, since 
1914, the cost of living, according to the Bureau of Labor, has gone up 
about 103 per cent. and the increase in wages only 87 per cent., then 
Labor must be in a worse position than it was six years ago; but the 
great, powerful corporations, who practically own the press of the na- 
tion, are organized, scientifically organized, for the purpose of spreading 
the doctrine which has a tendency to blame everything on Labor and, of 
course, that means organized labor. But, there will be an awakening 


OQ’ another page you will read the declarations issued by the polit- 
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during this campaign. Labor must go the full limit towards electing the 
right kind of men, to make the right kind of laws, so that we will get the 
right kind of a square deal in the legislative branches of our government. 
You are, therefore, invited and requested to do your share in this work. 
We are doing it for you as well as for ourselves. Take the matter up 
in your local union as soon as convenient and see to it that you not only 
send a small sum to the Federation headquarters, but also that you 
awake and arouse your fellowmen to fight and help to elect to office the 
friends of Labor and defeat our enemies no matter to what party they 
belong. 


NE of the splendid privileges of our organization is that if a man 
O is a member of any of the local unions affiliated with our Inter- 
national Union in any part of the United States or Canada, if he 
desires to leave the district in which he is working, for his health or 
any other purpose, no matter where he goes if there is a local union of 
our International and he desires to return to the craft in the district in 
which he is, and he returns his withdrawal card to the local union of 
which he was a member, asks for a transfer card into the local union 
in the district in which he has taken up his new residence, the local union 
must accept his transfer card. Of course, it is understood that a man 
must be honest in his intentions to go to work in the district before he 
endeavors to deposit a transfer card into the local union. Some local 
unions insist that a bona fide teamster or chauffeur must have a job be- 
fore they seek admission into the union. This is wrong, entirely and 
absolutely wrong. In order to get a job in certain districts a man must 
be a member in good standing of the local in the district. This condi- 
tion prevails in many places, so it would be impossible for a man to ob- 
tain work unless he was a member in good standing, in the local union 
in the district. Consequently it is not necessary for him to have a posi- 
tion in order to deposit his transfer card. It is also necessary for the 
individual seeking to deposit his transfer card where the initiation fee 
of the local is higher than the initiation fee of the local union 
from which he desires to transfer, that the individual must 
be a member at least ninety days in order not to be compelled to 
pay the difference in initiation fee between the local union of which he 
is a member and the local to which he desires to transfer. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, must the local union refuse the individual mem- 
bership or refuse to recognize his transfer card. Any local union refus- 
ing to recognize a transfer card, properly issued, not only insults the 
entire local union that issues the card, but deliberately violates one of the 
most important laws of the International organization, and local unions 
guilty of this offense are subject to discipline by the International organ- 
ization even to the extent of revocation of their charter. Our Interna- 
tional brotherhood is not only a brotherhood in name, but is a brother- 
hood in reality. The hands of our membership extend from the most 
northern part of Canada to the most southern part of the United States, 
and from San Diego to Boston. No matter where you are, or who you 
are, if you carry the paid-up due book of any local union of our Interna- 
tional you are entitled to all the rights and privileges that you were 
guaranteed when you took the obligation of our International organi- 
zation. 
Let it also be understood that we accept no transfer cards from 
members of other trades or unions outside of our International, nor do 
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we expect other international unions to accept our card for free admis- 
sion into their organizations. Just before the war there was a move- 
ment on foot, started by the European organizations of labor, that men 
coming to our country who held membership in trade unions in Europe 
be admitted into membership in their respective organizations in this 
country without the payment of an initiation fee. Some organizations 
will accept such transfer cards; for instance, the International Cigar- 
makers’ Union and the United Brewery Workmen of North America. 
We do not require this of our unions. All we require, and what we in- 
sist on is that a member of our union in good standing, no matter where 
he comes from, when he produces his book or transfer card that he be 
received with every courtesy and extended all the protection to which 
he is entitled. 

Some unions decide to run their own establishments in defiance of 
all of the laws of the International. They forget that when they were 
given their charter by the International they were obligated and bound 
to respect all of the laws of the International organization. Sometimes 
they say—well, we have enough members, we desire to close our books, 
etc. This is also wrong. The books of a local ur.ion should never be 
closed to the admission of members. Even if the International allowed 
such a proceeding, the transfer card of a local union should be accepted. 
Some unions say—we have a number of men on the waiting list. This 
excuse is not acceptable, neither is it lawful. In some locals there are 
men who are always on the waiting list. The proper name for the wait- 
ing list of some organizations would be the scrap heap. I have in mind one 
local union in Missouri where there were a number of old-timers always 
on the waiting list. When the employer called for a man one of those good- 
for-nothing articles would be sent to his establishment and, although he 
knew the individual was not fit for work, he had to accept him because 
the rules of the union compelled him to hire through the union office. 
When I acted as business agent for Local Union No. 25, we always had a 
few hanging around the office who, now and then, we would have to 
ask to take the fresh air. They were always on the waiting list and 
always kept their dues paid up so they could be on the waiting list, but 
they could not be recommended as first-class men to any decent employer. 
This waiting list, in my judgment, speaking from my knowledge of af- 
fairs throughout the country, should be abolished and when a member 
of a local union is laid off, quits or loses his job, he should be compelled 
to go along and look for another job instead of hanging around the head- 
quarters of the union with his name on the waiting list. There is no objec- 
tion, of course, to the individual calling up the office or speaking to the 
business agent and asking if he knows where there is a vacancy, but this 
hanging around the headquarters of the union and insisting that the 
union get him a job is a thing of the past. Therefore, the fact that there 
may be half a dozen men on the waiting list is not a legitimate reason 
why the transfer card of an individual should not be accepted. We rec- 
ommend, therefore that local unions continue to issue transfer cards to 
individuals leaving their district if the individual complies with all the 
rules of the union. We also insist that it is one of the important laws 
of the organization that local unions issue transfer cards to individuals 
who go to work and remain working thirty days under the jurisdiction 
of another local union, even in the same district. I trust it will not be 
necessary for us to call the attention of our local unions to this law in the 
future. Real union men obey the rules and mandates of the local union, 
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and real, honest trade unionists in a local union obey the laws of the 
International Union. Every rule and mandate issued by the American 
Federation of Labor, under whose charter we are affiliated, is faithfully 


adhered to and carried out by our International Union. 


The same rule 


and law applies to our membership and local unions in reference to their 


relations with the International Union. 


Remember our local unions 


make our laws in conventions and there is no other alternative for the 
International officers except to carry out the laws contained in the con- 


stitution. 





PROFITEERS,,WATCH OUT! 


In an address to a H. C. of L. 
eonference, Attorney-General Pal- 
mer declared unrelenting war on 
profiteering. 

“In every line of trade,” he said, 
“there are selfish and greedy men 
who have taken advantage of after- 
war conditions to add to their 
prices and profits. Such men are 
the profiteers and I propose to de- 
vote all the power at my command 
to root them out and expose them 
to public scorn and, if necessary, to 
public prisons. The profiteer is 
worse than unpatriotic, he is crim- 
inal.” 

The Attorney-General was as 
vigorous as he was several months 
ago when he opened war on high 
prices. 

“T am not worried over hurting 
the retail dealers,” he said. “They 
have had their harvest time. 

“Merchants are shouting ‘buy 
now’; my advice is, do not buy now. 
Wait for lower prices. When de- 
mand is lessened the supply is in- 
creased and prices must inevitably 
fall.”—News Letter. 


With 4,919 members voting, the 
Socialist party has decided through 
referendum to join the Lenine 
communist international. Invita- 
tions for such affiliation were sent 
out from Moscow almost exactly 
one year ago. The vote was 3,475 
for adoption and 1,444 against. 

By the vote just taken the So- 
cialist party in America officially 
approves the Lenine communist or- 


ganization. The importance of 
the act of affiliation with the Mos- 
cow international lies in the fact 
that because of it the Socialist par- 
ty in America renounces its tradi- 
tional position and undergoes a 
marked change in character. 

The report just adopted by the 
Socialist referendum was a minor- 
ity report made to the party’s 
emergency convention last fall. 
The majority report was so worded 
as to mean practically the same 
thing so far as viewpoint was con- 
cerned, but it did not commit the 
party directly and officially to affi- 
liation with Moscow. 


FINE OUTLOOK—ON MARS 


The railroads are to be insured 
a return of 514 per cent. for two 
years, Kansas has enacted her 
anti-strike law, the treaty is stil] 
in the doldrums with Lodge still 
lodged against it, central Europe is 
no less hungry than it was six 
months ago, the Italian Socialists 
have discovered that ink wells 
make good missiles, foreign ex- 
change is growing sicker every 
day, Congress cares more about 
getting itself re-elected than about 
anything else in the world (which 
would be good reason for not re- 
electing most congressmen), and 
the cost of living has not suffered 
the slightest relapse. In view of 
all of which, perhaps the man who 
volunteered to make the jump to 
Mars in a rocket wasn’t such a 
mutt after all. 
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Gross earnings of steam railroads for November were $436,000,000 
compared with $489,000,000 for the same month a year ago. Operating 
expenses were $388,000,000 compared with $364,000,000 a year ago, 
making net earnings $48,000,000 compared with $75,000,000 a year ago, 
thus recording a decrease of 36 per cent. 





Immigration is increasing and the aliens admitted during the first 
nine months of 1919 numbered 150,000 compared with 81,000 for the 
same months of the previous year. From 25 to 35 per cent. of the ar- 
rivals are British. 





Business generally continues good, the best business area of the 
country being the New England States, the South Atlantic Coast and 
Gulf States, the Pacific Slope, together with a section including Michi- 
gan, Iowa, northern Illinois and Indiana, and southern Wisconsin. The 
least active section of the country includes Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana, the center of the depressed area being in western North Da- 
kota and eastern Montana. 





Labor.—Since January lst this year strikes in the United States 
have cost labor about $723,478,300 and capital a loss of $1,266,357,450, 
according to calculations v7 the New York Sun. 


New York Lumber Trade Journal January Ist said: “In the entire 
country the 1919 building projects will reach $2,600,000,000, says a New 
York authority, based on F. W. Dodge Company reports. This includes 
engineering operations and construction of all forms. It is nearly a bil- 
lion dollars above the 1918 total, which held the high record. Current 
projects are one-third residential, one-third industrial, 15 per cent. for 
general business and 10 per cent. for public works and utilities.” 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 5a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be eent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES; Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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